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PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD AND THE 
NORTH-EAST PASSAGE, 


THERE have been numerous attempts to ascertain 
whether there is dry land, open sea, or impene- 
trable ice at the Pole. Many attempts were made 
before Parry’s remarkable sledge-journey, and 
many others since; but still the ice blocks the 
way long before the Pole can be reached. The 
latest was the most noteworthy of all—that of 
Captain Sir George Nares. His ship the Alert 
reached a higher northern latitude than had before 
been attained by any vessel, while his sledgers 
penetrated farther north than any other human 
beings are known to have reached. Nevertheless 
there were three or four hundred miles of un- 
known region between the sledges and the verit- 
able Pole. Sir George has declared his belief that 
any further attempts will be quite hopeless. The 
Americans, however, do not give up hope; they 
believe, from the explorations of Kane, Hall, 
Hayes, and Morton, in the existence of an Open 
Polar Sea, 

Far more numerous have been the expeditions 
in search of what is termed a North-west Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific round the north 
coast of the American continent. Almost to this 
day the search has been kept up, and with con- 
siderable geographical success. The gallant, ill- 
fated Sir John Franklin virtually realised this 
result, although he died before the fact could be 
recognised in its fullness; while M‘Clure has in 
later years discovered another passage between the 
islands that fringe the northern coast of the New 
World. But though geographically valuable, 
these discoveries possess little commercial import- 
ance, seeing that ice blocks the way. 

The stage is now clear for noticing in a rapid 
way the third class of Arctic expeditions—namely, 
those connected with the North-east Passage. Here 
it is that the learned and energetic Swede, Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld, achieved a result which will 
always be associated with his name and fame, 
and in which his brave and stout steamer the 
Vega will be recorded as the first vessel that 


ever circumnavigated the Old World of Europe 
and Asia, 

The vast region of Russia and Siberia has for 
many generations been believed to be bordered 
on the north by an ocean bound up in thick ice 
during the winter and partially thawed during 
summer ; but whether the land is continuous, or 
is fringed and broken with islands, is an item of 
knowledge that has had to be groped for. Among 
many rivers, three of grand dimensions flow 
through Siberia nearly from south to north, all 
having their rise in little-known regions of Central 
Asia, and all emptying their waters into the still 
less known Arctic Ocean. The Obi, one of them, 
flows through Tobolsk, the Yenisei through Yeni- 
seisk, and the Lena through Yakoutsk. Siberia, 
although inclement and almost unbearable in 
winter, has bright skies, warm sunshine, and 
fertility during the short summer. Corn, hemp, 
and other crops ripen ; forests grow good timber ; 
flocks and herds furnish skins, hides, and tallow ; 
the trees facilitate the making of tar, resin, and 
turpentine; fur-bearing animals furnish peltry 
which is much valued in Europe; while the 
mineral wealth comprises gold, silver, platinum, 
and other choice metals. The natives gradually 
placed small vessels on the rivers, and conveyed 
cargoes to the sea, where sale and barter took 
place with other traders hailing from other rivers, 
This was really the groundwork of what is now 
known as the North-east Passage; for the traders 
cautiously creeping on a little east and anon a 
little west, discovered small portions of the Arctic 
coast of the Old World. 

Nordenskjéld, a naturalist and scientific man, 
took part in many minor expeditions to Greenland 
and Spitzbergen before he turned his attention 
to the North-east Passage, It was during one of 
these journeys, undertaken mostly for scientific 
purposes, that he shared in an incident which has 
so much amused the readers of his animated nar- 
ratives—that of four men sleeping in two bags or 
sacks! These sleepers, two Swedes and two 
Greenlanders, had nothing but a waterproof cloth 
between them or their bags and the snowy ice, 
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and nothing over them but the heavens; the pro- 
verbial ‘three in a bed’ far from equals the close- 
ness of their packing; and the Professor, though 
anything but a grumbler, admits that they all four 
passed a very comfortless night. Nordenskjéld’s 
experience during these minor expeditions led him 
to a conclusion that, however interesting for the 
researches of naturalists and scientists, they were 
not likely to develop a commercial or mercantile 
route. He therefore began to turn his attention, 
about the year 1875, to an eastern or north-east 
route. 

The Professor knew what the Russians and 
Siberians had done, in tracing several of the 
great Asiatic rivers to their mouths in the Arctic 
Ocean. He furthermore formed a happy conjec- 
ture that these rivers carry a vast body of 
warmish water to the sea during the summer 
months, and that this water is diverged into 
an east current by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth—offering facilities to vessels sailing or 
steaming parallel to the coast. This conjecture 
proves to be correct, and has had much to do 
with his subsequent success. He formed a 
scheme for steaming along the whole distance 
from Norway to Behring’s Strait, passing on his 
way the wide-spreading coasts of Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia, and Siberia, and emerging at the 
Strait into the Pacific Ocean—thus accomplishing 
the North-east Passage from the Old World to 
the New. 

Being simply a scientific ygan by profession, he was 
unable to bear the cost of such an enterprise. The 
king subscribed to a fund, the Swedish parliament 
voted a small supply, and a Russian gentleman 
named Sibiriakoff assisted; but the main prop 
and stay was M. Oscar Dickson, a large-hearted 
Swedish merchant, who came forward with the 
munificent sum of twelve thousand pounds. Thus 
guaranteed, Nordenskjéld proceeded in 1877 to 
organise his plan by degrees, 

The first thing to do was to provide a vessel ; 
and a fortunate choice was made, The Vega 
is a whaler of about five hundred tons, painted 
black ; it carries a small steam-engine capable 
of developing, without the aid of sails, a speed 
of five miles an hour; and bunkers capacious 
enough to hold coals for the whole distance 
of four thousand miles that intervene between 
Norway and Behring’s Strait. These coals, how- 
ever, were not all in the ship at one time; sub- 
sidiary vessels went part of the way as tenders or 
store-ships. Attention was next paid to the 
provisions, of which enough was taken, wholesome 
and varied in quality, to last nearly two years 
in case of need. Ship’s stores of every sort were 
ample, and the Vega became gradually filled in 
every corner. 

It was in the summer of 1878 that the expedi- 
tion started. Many naturalists and cultivators of 
the physical sciences eagerly took part in it; while 
Captain Palander was intrusted with the command 
of the ship and its navigation—Professor Norden- 


skjéld being leader or director of the whole. On 
July 21, the Vega, with a crew of about twenty- 
four men, started from Tromsje, nearly at the 
extreme north of Norway. She was accompanied 
by the small steamer Lena, intended to go up the 
river of the same name to Yakoutsk, and there be 
employed as a passenger and cargo vessel, 

On the 23d of July they passed between Waigatz 
and the mainland, where they were joined by the 
Fraser and the Express, English vessels intended to 
trade on the Yenisei. August began, and matters 
went on so steadily that by the 19th the Vega 
had reached and rounded Cape Tchelquiskin— 
the extreme northernmost point of the Old World, 
about midway between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific ; they had a warm current of fresh water 
from the Obi to the Yenisei, On the 27th the 
Lena parted company from the Vega, and started 
for Yakoutsk, taking letters and telegrams from 
the expedition, 

September set in, and with it the troubles of 
the Vega. Low temperature brought snow ; and 
then came the last day of hoisting sail, for the 
floating ice, increasing daily in quantity, required 
avery cautious use of steam and paddle to pass 
safely between the masses. In truth the summer 
had come to an end earlier than had been antici- 
pated, and much earlier than officers or crew 
wished. After the middle of the month the 
temperature was continuously below zero—itself 
32° F, below the freezing-point ; and the speedy 
approach of winter was evident to all, Would the 
Vega be able to reach Behring’s Strait in time to 
beat round into the Pacific Ocean, where a warmer 
temperature might reasonably be expected? This 
question was anxiously discussed by Nordenskjild 
and Palander; but the climate soon settled the 
matter, for the Vega became so hemmed in with 
ice that she could no longer move. The 28th of 
September 1878 was a day which neither officers 
nor crew will ever forget ; seeing that it marked 
the beginning of a detention that was destined to 
continue no less than ten months. Bitter indeed 
was the disappointment. Calculations shewed 
that the position was only about one hundred 
miles from Behring’s Strait, a distance that the 
Vega could have steamed in a couple of days had 
she not been hemmed in immovably by ice. Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld is not the man to make the 
worst of troubles; but he speaks most feelingly 
of this sudden quenching of sanguine anticipa- 
tions. 

What to do during the rapidly approaching 
winter, with its dismal darkness and piercing cold, 
had now to be determined on. The scientific men 
on board soon decided on a plan so far as they 
were concerned, Being naturalists, astronomers, 
meteorologists, magneticians and electricians, geolo- 
gists and mineralogists, they knew that even the 
ice-bound Arctic coast of Siberia would yield a 
harvest for those who sought it sedulously. The 
proceedings they adopted were as follow: They 
built an observatory on the coast in a curious 
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way; the sailors sawed lumps of ice into brick- 
shaped pieces, made walls of these, and constructed 
a little house as well as an observatory. <A stair- 
case cut in the ice led up from a small anteroom 
to the observatory, which was only six or seven 
feet square. From the roof of the place bearing 
this dignified name hung a_never-extinguished 
lamp. In the middle was a little table, on each 
side of which was a gutta-percha air-mattress laid 
on asack filled with straw. In the angles of the 
chamber were the magnetic instruments; while 
near at hand were books, diaries, and various docu- 
ments, A stove was ready to prepare hot coffee. 
The whole building was covered with reindeer 
skins and woollen blankets in the coldest part of 
the winter. Magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vations were continued with great regularity. 
Sometimes the fog was so dense that it would have 
been very possible to lose one’s way on passing to 
and fro between the ship and the shore; to prevent 
this a long avenue of a hundred and seventeen ice 
pillars was formed, and a rope stretched from 
pillar to pillar to keep the wayfarers in the right 
track. The worst tribulation to bear was that of 
the terrible storms of wind, which blew the snow 
along with furious violence. These were the 
times to keep housed as comfortably as possible. 
In quieter weather, officers and scientific men 
alike indulged in skating and various kinds of 
ball-play, healthful to the system and invigorating 
to the spirits. The whole proceedings illustrated 
the good effects of alternate work and play. 

Nor were the crew neglected in the various 
arrangements for making the winter-quarters as 
comfortable as possible, The ship was in the ice, 
about a mile from the shore, to which it was 
attached by a strong rope. The sides of the Vega 
were composed of two strata of wood, with an 
intervening lining of felt. At the stern, hot air 
was made to pass through an . space left 
between the wood and the felt, By this means 
the cabins could be maintained at a temperature 
fifty or sixty degrees higher than the external air. 
Five stoves were kept constantly heated in diffe- 
rent parts of the vessel. Food was good and 
plentiful, scurvy was ‘ conspicuous by its absence,’ 
and the general health of all on board was satis- 
factory. The men had books and simple games, 
they could sing, and they passed through the long 
winter cheerfully. 

Thus came to an end the year 1878, and thus 
began the year 1879. The months of October, 
November, and December gave to the inmates of 
the Vega a taste of Arctic darkness; January, 
February, and March had the advantage of pre- 
senting a gradual renewal of daylight, but with 
the accompaniment of much more intense cold. 
April, May, and June ushered in beautiful spring ; 
snow melted and greenery made its welcome 
yee on the land, or rather, as Nordenskjéld 
and Palander tell us, winter burst out into sum- 
mer without any spring at all. Nevertheless there 
was the Vega still ice-bound, quite immovable. 

At length the day of deliverance came. About 
the middle of July the ice was observed to loosen 
around the ship. The engine fires were lighted, 
steam was got up, and on the 18th the paddles set 
the vessel in motion. Oh, the joy of all on 
board! Oh, the delight of escaping from the three 
hundred days of icy imprisonment! To shew how 
tantalising had been the frustration experienced 


in the previous September, it may suffice to say 
that the Vega seashed Behring’s Strait from the 
wintering-place in two days, and soon afterwards 
went round into the great Pacifie Ocean, having 
Asia on one side and America on the other. 

During this prolonged detention the Vega was 
seen at some distance by a few men engaged in 
the whale, seal, and walrus fisheries, and visited by 
a few native Siberians who found their way to 
the coast. Letters and telegrams were sent by Nor- 
denskjéld through two or three of these natives to 
Europe: a handsome reward tempting the messen- 
gers. But the distance travelled was so immense, 
extending over so many thousands of miles, on 
foot and on sledge, by boat and by posting, that 
Europe knew nothing of the messages till many 
months afterwards. When the lapse of time and 
the statements of natives made it evident that the 
Vega was hemmed in by ice near Behring’s Strait, 
schemes of rescue were planned; but as the ship 
escaped from her imprisonment unaided, we need 
not describe them. 

Nor is it needful to dwell on the triumphant 
return of the good ship to Europe. Nordenskjéld 
was under no necessity to hasten his voyage ; he 
sailed leisurely down the Pacific on the Asiatic 
side, making stoppages at Kamtchatka, Japan, 
China, and so on to Singapore. Then came the 
voyage across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon and 
Aden, followed by an advance up the Red Sea 
and through the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean. 
On reaching European shores quite an ovation was 
in store for Nordenskjéld and his trusty com- 
panions. The second half of 1879 and the first 
quarter of 1880 were consumed in these pwd 
ings; until at length all the civilised world knew 
something about the discovery of the North-east 
Passage. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXI,—HISTORY. 


‘It’s a very curious case, ladies and gentlemen. Notice 
two or three things about it” 


For the first time, Frank began to think of the 
future which lay before him. Despair has no 
capacity for fear, and the time to come looked 
blank, but not terrible. There would come a time 
before long when his last penny would be spent, 
and after that he would die of starvation. If he 
were found, an inquest would be held upon him. 
So then he must destroy the last trace of his 
identity. As he crawled along the road in the 
chill sunshine, he took out his pocket-book, and 
tore from it carefully all the leaves on which any 
sort of memoranda had been written. These he 
scattered in fragments at long intervals; and the © 
remnant of the book he dropped into the sluggard 
waters of a canal. Though he was still in great 
pain, he was stronger than he had been at starting, 
and still walking without care as to the direction 
he took, he came at nightfall to Hockley Hill, and 
found himself on the outskirts of the great mid- 
land capital. He had walked nine miles that day, 
and felt quite broken down with fatigue. He had 
not penetrated far into the town when he saw the 
sign of a pawnbroker, and a new idea occurred to 
him, The rings he had about him would surely 
serve to identify him. Some of them were valu- 
able, were even costly; and he had an indefinite 
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sort of fancy that though he had a right to die 
when his last coin failed him, he had no right to 
hasten death for his own relief, or to avoid any 
such open means for prolonging life as the rings 
afforded. Dim and indefined as this feeling was 
within him, it was yet the first dawn of a sense 
of returning duty. He entered the pawnbroker’s 
shop, and proffered the rings—all but one. That 
was Maud’s gift, and he would not part with it 
until he knew that the end of all was near, Then 
he resolved that he would bury it in some quiet 
place in the fields, and lie down near that last 
relic of his love, and die there. Whilst he thought 
of these things, and seemed to see in fancy the 
place where he should lie, the pawnbroker was 
examining the rings through a glass. He laid 
them down on the counter and looked at the man 
‘who proffered them. He saw a man who, in dress, 
looked like one of the poorer sort of labourers 
from the outlying mining districts—a man haggard 
with a month’s beard, pallid with sickness, bent 
with fatigue and pain, hollow-eyed, unwashed—a 
melancholy spectacle. 

‘ How did you come by these rings?’ he asked, 
taking in all those mournful characteristics at a 
glance. 

‘They are my own property,’ Frank answered ; 
“and you need not be afraid to take them.’ 

‘ — said the pawnbroker. ‘Where do you 
ive 

*T have no address,’ Frank made answer ; ‘I am 
going to Liverpool.’ 

The man looked keenly at the rings and at their 
owner. ‘I’ll lend five pounds on ’em,’ he said, 
and drew them towards him. 

It was with no care for the money, but only for 
the dim thought that he had no right to lay down 
the burden of his punishment before his time, that 
Frank, taking up one of the rings, responded: ‘I 


i gave forty-five pounds for this alone.’ 


‘Daresay,’ said the man briefly. ‘I don’t know 
that I ought to take ’em in at all, unless you give 
some account of yourself. I won’t give more than 
five pounds for ’em.’ 

Frank assented wearily ; and the pawnbroker 
without asking further questions made out, at the 
cost of a penny, a ticket, and paid four pounds 
nineteen shillings and elevenpence across the 
counter. The pawnbroker was something of a 
fictionist, and having given his imagination scope, 
had invented the name and address of ‘Josep 
Jones, Summer Lane.’ ‘If I am discovered,’ 
Frank thought, ‘inquiries will be made here.’ 
He tore the ticket stealthily bit by bit in his 
pocket, and dropped a piece here and there until 
it was all gone. Then not caring to inquire of 
any one he met, he wandered down street after 
street, looking for an advertisement of lodgings. 
He saw many, but avoided them all, for some no- 
reason, until some no-reason drew him into one. 
The old man who kept the place came forward and 
demanded his fee ; and being satisfied, marshalled 
his visitor to the fireplace, where in a shadowy 
recess sat the intrusive tramp of yesterday. There 
were perhaps a dozen people in the kitchen ; and 
Frank, neither observant nor observed except by 
his yesterday's acquaintance, took the seat pointed 
out to him. That one should enter dejected, 
travel-soiled, and weary, was not a thing to excite 
attention there, and he was glad to be unnoticed. 
The men and women about him discussed the 


things which interested themselves. They were 
all professional tramps and cadgers, and though they 
might be strangers to each other, they had common 
friends in the trade. Thus the wooden-legged 
miner had met the one-armed warrior’s particular 
friend at Leicester the week before last, and the 
one-armed soldier had recently made the acquaint- 
ance of the wooden-legged miner’s ancient com- 
panion and sworn brother at Worcester. The talk 
drifted hither and thither, until a new-comer, who 
had walked from Dudley, brought news of a dread- 
ful murder committed there the night before. On 
this they all seized with avidity. The new-comer 
was a hero for the time, and told his tale with sick- 
ening amplitude of nauseous circumstance. The 
chief point of the story was that not the slightest 
clue to the murderer had declared itself ; and from 
this point the talk flowed on in an unbroken stream 
of reminiscence of undiscovered crime. Frank sat 
in his shadowed corner with bent head and folded 
arms, until one began the story of the mysterious 
murder and robbery in Spaniard’s Lane. He list- 
ened to the talk like a man in a nightmare. It 
was not wonderful to know that the history of his 
crime was public property ; but as he sat with 
closed eyes and eager ears and trembling heart, he 
seemed to feel a strong and resolute hand approach- 
ing him from the darkness, whilst invisible walls 
narrowed in upon him, and invisible fetters held 
him from escape. He learned that the two men 
who had accompanied the DEAD—the speaker 
put it in that way every time he made mention 
of the murdered man—had been arrested and 
discharged. i 

A woman broke out with: ‘Throth, thin, if 
*twas meself had done the murther, an’ another 
was had for it, I wouldn’t lie aisy in me grave till 
I give meself up’ 

‘Thrue for you, Nelly,’ said the woman’s hus- 
band, ‘It’s base conduct.’ 

What human creature’s opinion could Frank 
Fairholt afford to despise? He had never until 
now contemplated the possibility of another being 
charged with his crime, and the knowledge that 
these innocent men had been suspected laid an 
added weight upon him; although he told himself, 
and that truly, that he was not hiding from Justice 
for his own sake. He would have welcomed any 
atonement, however fiery, if the shadow of his sin 
might fall no more heavily than it had done upon 


h | his father and his brother and Maud. When the 


first madness of his flight was gone he had 
resolved on sacrifice ; and since then his only hope 
had been that he might die obscurely and be for- 
gotten. He could think more clearly now, not 
because the night of his trouble was more lightened, 
but because he was used to its thick darkness, and 
could see a little farther through it. A plan of 
life grew slowly up within him as he sat in the 
shadow, and these male and female scoundrels dis- 
cussed his deeds and speculated on his identity 
and his whereabouts, and the chances of his detec- 
tion. He was bound to elude Justice still, if that 
were possible. It was his clear duty not to 
denounce himself; and it was just as clearly his 
duty to live till God should call him, and to make 
such poor atonement as lay in him to make, As 
he sat thinking of these things, a voice broke 
harshly on his ear. J 
‘It’s a curious case—a very curious case, ladies 
and gentlemen. Notice two or three things about 
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it, The police found the purse, evidently thrown tion indicated by the old man’s outstretched 
away by the thief. That makes it clear that the finger, and then turned lazily back again. When 
man had changed his mind, and repented of the rob- the time came for bed, it fell again to Frank’s 
bery. Next day, a trifle over the amount taken by miserable lot to lie in the same room with this 
the thief is sent to the dead man’s house, with a intrusive acquaintance whom he feared. The 
message to the effect that the man who borrowed wretched night wore itself away, and with the 
it had sent it back again, That proves two things first dawn of light the wanderer rose and stole 
—first, that the man knew the amount of money softly fromthe room. The outer door was fastened 
in the purse he stole, and next that he didn’t by a bolt, which he drew back carefully, yet with 
believe ib had killed the man he stole it from. now and then a rusty shriek, and the door itself 
It proves another thing. It proves that the scratched noisily upon the brick floor. He drew 
thief had money. Then you’ll ask me, why did it after him, and came upon the street. He heard 
he turn footpad? Doesn’t it stand to reason that the voice of the man he had feared to awake, 
he was pushed for money—that he was afraid he | above him. Looking up involuntarily, he saw the 
wouldn’t get it in time—that he found out some- silk hat and the tramp’s face below it project- 
how that this man had money about him—that he ing through the window. 

knocked him down, and took it, finding a chance} ‘You’re leaving early, companion, said the 
to do it in a lonely place like Spaniard’s Lane—j tramp. ‘ Wait a bit, and I'll join you’ 

that he repented directly he’d done it, and threw/ Frank turned without an answer and walked on, 
the purse away—that he got his own money and sickening. But his limbs were weak and stiff, 
some to spare next day, and sent the amount and he travelled so slowly that before he had gone 
stolen back to the owner, and that he never knew a hundred yards, his aversion came panting up 
the man was dead till he saw it in the paper, most beside him and jogged on grotesyuely at his 


likely ? Doesn’t that stand to reason, ladies and 
gentlemen ?’ 

‘Faix, said the Irishwoman, ‘it’s you for the 
long head, anyway, darlin’. There was the fine 
lawyer spoiled when you was made.’ 

The listener in the shadow caught his breath, | 
Did these things lie so plainly on the surface of 
the story, that any one who chose might find them 
there, or did the man who so closely hit the truth 
know more than he professed ? 

‘The lawyer wasn’t spoiled when I was made, 
my dear, said the harsh voice, with a chuckling 
laugh. ‘He was spoiled five-and-thirty years 
later.’ 

‘Then you wor a lawyer?’ said the Irish 


‘Yes,’ said the man in the sack, for it was he 
who spoke ; ‘I was a lawyer, and a pretty good 
lawyer too, till twelve men entered into a con- 
spiracy against me, and blackened my character.’ 

‘What was you tried for?’ asked the one- 
armed soldier, piercing this transparent meta- 
hor. 
< Having a short memory,’ said the reprobate in | 
the sack. ‘But I studied at Botany Bay, ladies | 
and gentlemen, and improved it, and 1 never 
forget anything now.’ 

as there a threat in that ? thought the listener | 

in the shadow. Did the man know anything? 
Could he know anything? He turned slowly | 
round, and looked across the light to where the | 
ugly old reprobate sat sucking his pipe in the 
opposite corner. Was it only by chance that the 
old man’s eyes were fixed upon him with so keen | 


alook? Frank received the gaze calmly, or with | 


outer calmness, and closing his eyes, sank back | 
into his old attitude. He had been robbed the. 
night before, not improbably by this man, and it | 
might be that the tramp himself feared suspicion, | 
and wished to disarm it by effrontery. 

‘You don’t seem to know me again, companion,’ 
said the harsh voice. ‘We chummed together 
last night at Bilston.’ Frank bent his head a! 
little lower, and returned no answer, ‘There’s a_ 


side. 

‘You can see,’ said Frank, ‘that I wish to avoid 
you. Why do you follow me? 

‘My dear young friend,’ returned the tramp, 
pantingly, ‘I’m one of the tenderest creatures in. 
the world—one of the most impressionable, and 
I’ve taken a fancy to you,’ 

Frank put himself to his best speed; but the 
other kept pace with him. They walked on until 
they were clear of the town, and the leader with- 
out knowing it struck on the Warwick road, The 
tramp’s pursuit of him strengthened the hapless 

oung artist’s fear into certainty ; and when they 
ad gone in silence for more than an hour after 
quitting the town, he turned upon his follower. 

‘You shall dog my steps no longer,’ he ex- 
claimed, 

‘No? said the old tramp, leering at him. ‘Why 
not?’ His dirty features creased themselves into 
a laugh, ‘Who’s to prevent me from going where. 
I please ?” 


*You have some reason,’ said Frank, with a. 


deathly sickness at his heart, ‘for dogging me in 
this way, What is it ?’ 

‘I’m pleased with your society, the tram 
answered with a horrible smile. ‘It does me goo 
to think that I’m mixing with people of my own 
rank again.—Well, if that isn’t the true reason, 
shall I try another? Don’t be impatient, my dear 
young friend. Will you walk on again? Then, 
I’ll come with you. Here’s the other reason, 
I’m asort of modern Autolycus, you must know 
—a picker-up of unconsidered trifle, Ah! It’s 
quite refreshing to be able to refer to these poetic 
memories, and to know that you’re in the society 
of one who understands them. Well you know, 
my young friend, I take an interest in you, and 
I’ve picked up a trifle or two about you.’ 

Frank stopped short again and looked at him. 


| He could not have spoken a word then for life’s 


sake. 

‘You're rather a heavy sleeper, the tramp went 
on, his ugly features creasing themselves into a 
laugh once more, ‘and I’m alight one. A friend 


comrade for you!’ the tramp went on. ‘Won’t of mine stayed in the same room with us the night. 


own his friend because he wears a peculiar coat.’ | 


Nobody took verbal notice of this appeal, but 


before last—a gentleman whose chief mental 
characteristic is a passionate curiosity. He will 


one or two turned lazily and looked in the direc-, know things, He won't allow himself to remain 
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in the dark. Now, that’s quite a commendable 
characteristic, quite a commendable characteristic, 
my dear young friend.—Where was I? O yes! 
My curious friend was anxious to know what you 
had in your pockets. I had mentioned to him—I 
confess it freely—I had mentioned to him that I 
had seen you receive change for a sovereign, and 
he felt quite a burning longing to know what you 
had in your pockets, So he looked. And I 
believe, if my memory serves me right, that he 
found a purse there, and I think—mind, I’m not 
sure, but I think that he forgot to put it back 
again. He found some things there besides, some 
trinkets—rings I think they were. And they 
looked valuable. My friend put them back again, 
and remarked to me—and that’s why I remember 
them so clearly—that they weren’t safe things for 
a poor man to have about him, because they 
looked suspicious.’ 

There the rascal paused, and laughed once more. 
Frank could not have answered for his life, and 
so stood there, wordless, with a beating heart. 

‘Now,’ the tramp went on, ‘when a gentleman 
with hands like those—I’m sure the rings would 
have fitted them—is going about the country in 
your peculiar way, and when he has money 
enough for decent clothes and decent lodgings, 
and when he never says a word to the police about 
being robbed—for that’s the word, you know—it 
seems to stand to reason that he has very par- 
ticular grounds indeed for keeping quiet, and for 
not mingling in that gay circle of which he may 
have been the ornament. I hope I’m putting it 
pleasantly, and not in a way to wound your feel- 
ings. I wouldn’t do that for the world, I do 
assure you.’ 

‘And now,’ Frank answered, drawing himself 
together by a supreme effort. ‘What does all 
this lead to ?’ 

‘Lead to?’ cried the tramp. ‘Why, to this 
pleasant little explanation, and the formation of a 
partnership. I’m sure I shouldn't be surprised if 
you turned out quite generous. I do assure you 
that I should regard without a shadow of amaze- 
ment an offer on your part to share the proceeds 
of those nice rings. I believe you’re going to 
make the offer now ?’ 

‘And so, having robbed me already, Frank 
answered, striving to speak steadily and to belie 
his fears, ‘ you wish to rob me again,’ 

‘Irob?’ said the tramp. ‘What an erroneous 
estimate of my character you must have formed, 
to be sure! Rob you? Nothing of the sort, my 
dear young friend. I offer silence. Silence is 
golden, my young companion, and I offer that, in 
return for ashare of the proceeds of those nice 
rin 

‘Silence about what?’ asked Frank, once more 
breaking the bond of fear which held him like a 
nightmare. 

‘You don’t know,’ said the tramp, with the old 
repulsive laugh, ‘what a knack I have of putting 
two and two together, and making four of ’em. 
Perhaps you heard me put two and two together 
last night about that curious affair in Spaniard’s 
Lane. You may have noticed the compliment 
the Irish lady was good enough to make me. 
Well, my young friend, it may be worth your while 
—I don’t say it is, mind—but it may Sencts ask 
me not to put two and two together about you,’ 

Were there only vague suspicions in the man’s 


mind, or was the allusion to Spaniard’s Lane 
renewed of set purpose? Frank, fighting down the 
fears which beset him, tried to face that dreadful 
question calmly. After what seemed a long pause, 
he said, looking straight into the tramp’s evil eyes : 
‘Iam not the first broken gentleman the world 
has seen, by many. If there be anything suspi- 
cious in my being here, and I suppose there is, I 
cannot help it, and I do not greatly care to help it. 
I shall not try to purchase your silence or your 
complicity, because I know that even if your 
silence were’worth buying, you would only pretend 
to sell it, and would sell me afterwards if you 
could. Now, for the last time, choose your road, 
and let me choose mine.’ 

‘You dream out loud,’ said the tramp, with the 
same unchanging ugly smile, ‘And when my 
friend looked at your pockets—an unwarrantable 
liberty, no doubt, but prompted by a laudable 
thirst for knowledge, I do assure you—he found 
a pocket-book with a name and an address in it. 
A swell address it was too, my dear. Perhaps 
they ’d pay more there than anybody else would. 

‘Take your own course,’ said Frank, thinking 
the bold way the best. ‘Suspect what you please, 
Do'’what you please; but choose your way now, 
and let me choose the other.’ 

; If Maud should know! If Maud should hear of 
at 

When the tramp spoke those words, Frank 
staggered as though a Sow had struck him, and a 
pallor like that of a corpse overspread his face. A 
second later, moved by a fiery impulse, he advanced 
upon his torturer, who leaped backwards with more 
agility than might have been expected of him, and 
cried out: ‘Hands off, or take care of yourself!’ 
Frank stood still, shuddered, sickened, and fell. 
His hardships, and his illness, and the tempestuous 
agitation of his mind, had so dragged him down 
that, he swooned like a girl, and lay there dea 
white on the miry road. The tramp bent down 
over him, 

‘That little quotation from his dreams appears 
to have hit the young gentleman hard,’ said he, 
plunging a hand into one of Frank’s pockets, 
‘You’re as good as an income to me, my dear 
young friend, I do assure you.’ 

‘Whoa!’ shouted a coarse voice, which sounded 
almost in the ruffian’s ear. Behind the hedge came 
a ploughman with his team, Scattering a few 
silver coins in his haste upon the ground, the 
tramp made off as fast as his legs could carry him 
townwards. When he found that he was not 
pursued, he paused, and looking at his haul, 
discovered that he had something less than a 
pound’s worth of silver. Thereupon, he stood still 
and blamed his luck. Half an hour later, a farm- 
labourer passed Frank lying on the road, and being 
a soul with an eye to the main chance, and seein 
the scattered silver, he picked it up, and sped wit. 
eager feet and fearful heart down the road, leaving 
the man helpless in his swoon behind him. When 
this amiable person passed the tramp, that scoundrel 
was still blaspheming over his small gains, ‘I 
know he pawned ’em,’ whined the tramp, ‘ because 
he walked into My Uncle’s straight under my 
nose. And just when Providence led him after- 
wards into the very crib I was staying in, and 
when I had him in a dead-faint under my fingers, 
that clumsy idiot of a yokel comes and frightens 
me away. Well, well, well. The cup and the 


a 


lip—the cup and the lip. I never did have luck 
like other people. It was well played, and I 
frightened him about the address, r wish I’d seen 
it, but I hadn’t time. I wonder what he’d been 
up to? It might have been the Spaniard’s Lane 
business after all, though he never gave a sign 
when I mentioned it.’ 

The next man who passed poor Frank as he lay 
upon the highway was a gentleman-farmer on 
horseback, in a hurry to get to town. He 
acquitted himself of duty’s call by riding care- 
fully on one side, and objurgating the senseless 
man for a drunken scoundrel. Then came a 
carter, with less brains perhaps, but more heart ; 
and he, taking the helpless figure in his arms, set 
it in a comfortable posture on the bank at*the side 
of the road, and having twice or thrice sniffed at 
the patient’s breath, took to slapping the slender 
soft hands with his own horny digits until the 
fainting man awoke, looked dimly round him, and 
staggering to his feet, went blindly on. 

* Hillyho, mate !’ called the carter; ‘you hain’t 
fit to walk. Get into my cyart, an’ have a lift,’ 
Frank paused. He was yet half-unconscious. 
The carter helped him into the rough vehicle, and 
spread sacks for him to lie on, and then taking his 
seat upon the shaft, jogged on without inquiry or 
observation. In an hour’s time, Frank sat up and 
looked about him, at the broad white road, and 
the green fields, and the bare trees and hedges. 
The carter turned round upon his shaft; ‘D’ye 
feel better, mate ?’ 

‘A great deal better, thank you,’ Frank replied. 
*T will get down here.’ 

asked the carter. ‘Where be you 

He had walked quite blindly for the last two 
days, and was altogether ignorant of the topo- 
graphy of the country. He could not tell for the 
moment whether he were going east, west, north, 
or south, and the question confused him. He 
could only say again: ‘I will get down here, 
thank you.’ 

‘D’ye mene about here, mate ?’ asked 
the carter. ow was he to know that his 
questions were embarrassing, and that embarrass- 
ment meant torture? His passenger was silent ; 
and the carter was a little offended at this, and 
whipping up his horse, started a droning tune. 
Wishing to conciliate the man, Frank asked him 
how far he was going. 

‘As fur as Warwick, the carter answered. 
«How fur be you goin’ ?’ 

‘I am going on to Warwick,’ Frank answered. 
He passed now into a condition of sheer vacuity. 
He was quite purposeless, and in some sort at rest. 
There was a cloud about him, and he knew that 
he was miserable, but he had but little bodily or 
mental pain, and he cared for nothing. he 
carter had a great tin bottle of cold tea with him, 
and a plentiful supply of bread and meat. He 
shared these with his passenger, and the two sat 
in the cart together eating and drinking as the 
slow horse plodded on. When the meal was over, 
the cart stopped before a wayside public-house, 
and the horse had a feed and the carter a drink, 
for which Frank paid. Then they plodded on 
again until they reached Warwick, after nightfall. 
At the entrance to the town, Frank descended and 
proffered money to the carter, who at first refused 
it, and finally took it, and having gravely spat 


upon it and pouched it, lumbered off in the dark- 
ness. It suited the wayfarer to be lonely, and he 
wandered heavily about the streets, looking for a 
house in which to pass the night. He saw no 
announcement of lodgings anywhere, The night 
was late, and most of the houses were in darkness ; 
and caring little, he wandered through the town 
and out of it. The skies were clear, and the moon 
was nearly at the full. The words came into his 
mind as if somebody had whispered them—Pur- 
poseless, hopeless, lost. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SOME SINGULAR CHARACTERS. 


Every generation has its eccentrics, its curious 
characters, its mysterious men; exciting the ridi- 
cule, wonder, and curiosity of more commonplace 
people. Here are a few for the entertainment of 
our readers. 

The year 1866 saw the end of Réné Lartique, 
a Parisian of more notoriety than reputation ; a 
man of regular habits, who had spent the best 
part of the last fifteen years of his life in the 
Palais-Royal. Every morning at ten o'clock, 
clad in a patched coat, buttonless waistcoat, 
ragged trousers, and a rusty old hat, he would 
install himself in his particular corner at Tissat’s 
restaurant ; there to remain eating and drinking 
until three in the afternoon, by which time he 
would have got through half-a-dozen bottles of 
wine. He then walked up and down the garden 
until the clock struck five, when he returned 
to his seat for another meal, which occupied 
him until half-past nine, his time of departure, 
Such a customer might reasonably expect a 
little favour at the restaurant-keeper’s hands, He 
did not meet with it, One day Lartique craved 
credit for his dinner; the lady presiding at the 
comptoir demurred to complying with his request; 
whereupon calling one of the waiters, Lartique 
went with him into the office, and unbuttoning, 
took off a broad leather belt, and shewing the 
astonished garcon two hundred gold pieces of a 
hundred francs each, tossed one of them into his 
hand to settle his bill—and Tissat’s knew him no 
more. Thenceforward his patronage was bestowed 
elsewhere ; but he continued to visit the Palais. 
Royal as regularly as before, and eat and drink in 
the same fashion, until he fell, as he deserved, 
a victim to over-indulgence. 

The Mysterious Oriental—so dubbed by the 
Parisians in default of knowing his proper patro- 
nymic—did nothing to call forth astonishment or 
disgust. He was simply a Persian gentleman, to 
be found wherever lovers of gaiety congregated, of 
whose antecedents nobody apparently knew any- 
thing. Upon his death, however, the mystery 
which had surrounded him was cleared up by M. 
Chodzko, Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
College of France, furnishing Galignant with the 
following account, professedly taken from the 
official annals of the empire of Persia: ‘In the 
year 1219 of the Hegira (1802 a.D.), the Shah sent 
an embassy to Bombay; and the envoy, Hadji 
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Khalil Khan Kazbini, was received with great 
consideration. Two hundred soldiers of the East 
India Company’s army were given as a guard of 
honour to the mission, which was lodged in the 
most splendid palace of the city. Unfortunately, 
the servants of the ambassador, in seeking to amuse 
themselves, shot some adjutants—birds held sacred 
by the Hindus, A disturbance occurred, and 
words soon led to blows. The ambassador seeing 
all from his window, tried to interpose ; when a 
bullet, probably unintended for him, killed him 
on the spot. On receipt of the news, the Governor- 
general hastened to send a representative to the 
court of Teheran to declare that he had remained 
neutral in the affair, The Shah believed that 
statement, and consented that the matter should 
be compromised between the Company and the 
family of the deceased. All was arranged in a 
friendly manner; and the Indian government 
undertook to pay a certain sum to the son of the 
ambassador, This child was no other than Ismail 
Khan, the Persian who lately died in Paris, and 
who for so many years had received a pension of 
a thousand pounds a year from England.’ 

Taking the Professor's account of the Myste- 
rious Oriental to be authentic, its subject had no 
real cause for keeping his history secret. It 
was different with the ‘Man in Green,’ who for 
many years spent his afternoons parading the 
Gallery at Brussels, never interchanging a word 
with man or woman. In 1871, the familiar 
figure failed to put in an appearance for three 
successive days, and the police set about inquir- 
ing what had become of him. They found 
him, only to see him carried to his last lodging 
before the week was out; but not before he 
had made a confession, unless the story made 
public regarding him was a pure invention, It 
was a strange one. Serving under the Russian 
government in the Caucasian diamond mines, he 
had in the course of his duties come into posses- 
sion of a stone of such extraordinary size and 
beauty, that the temptation to appropriate it 
proved irresistible. That was easily done. To get 
away with it was not so easy. Making an incision 
in his neck large enough to receive the diamond, 
he waited until the skin had grown over it. Then 
he asked for a holiday on the score of ill-health, 
and escaping the vigilance of the searchers, reached 
Amsterdam with his spoil. There he disposed of 
it for something like twelve thousand pounds ; 
the diamond eventually passing by purchase 
into the hands of its proper owner, the Czar; 
while the thief, keeping his own counsel, lived 
quietly on the proceeds of his crime in the Belgian 
capital. 

About three years ago, a Frenchwoman calling 
herself Madame Lambert took a large house in 
Jersey. She dwelt in it quite alone, and allowed no 
one to cross its threshold ; and all her neighbours 
knew about her was that she seemed to be a lady 
of between forty and fifty, that she was rather 
handsome, and wore a semi-monastic habit. On 


New-year’s Day 1878, this female recluse was 
found lying insensible in King Street, Jersey ; and 
she died soon afterwards, Upon searching her 
residence, it was found she had left behind her 
a quantity of valuable jewellery, a large sum of 
money in French notes, and sundry bills of Parisian 
jewellers, one of which amounted to about fifteen 
thousand francs. Photographs of the dead woman 
were forwarded to Paris ; and the jewellers recog- 
nised them as portraits of Madame Regnier, 
Madame Gordon, and Madame Bernier ; but they 
all agreed that she was a queer customer, who, 
whenever she bought anything, paid in notes, 
taken from the recesses of her under-garments. 
She was also well known at Nice. But the French 
police could give no information as to her real 
name ; and there being no identification, a coroner’s 
jury, four months after death, returned a verdict 
accordingly. 

A rare good fellow, a man of infinite mirth, was 
butcher Wilson, the fattest and funniest man in 
Romford, albeit he was eccentric alike in his shop- 
keeping, eating, and worshipping. His bills were 
written in various colours and divers hands; for 
he was an admirable penman, and delighted in 
exhibiting his proficiency that way. Instead of 
sitting down to dinner like anybody else, Wilson 
would take a joint in his hand, put a quantity of 
salt in the bend of one arm, a small loaf under the 
other, and stroll through the streets until he had 
eaten all he carried. He was a capital singer, 
and went early to church on Sundays, to amuse: 
himself and the congregation by singing psalms 
until the minister took his place in the desk; and 
one fast-day distinguished himself by remaining in 
church in the long interval between morning and 
evening service, going from pew to pew repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer and singing appropriate psalms, 
until he had performed his devotions in every 
pew in the church, 

Tobin’s Rolando would have applauded the 
young fellow of independent means, who, more 
than fifty years since, taking apartments over a 
breeches-maker’s shop in New Bond Street, ex- 
pressly stipulated that no woman was to put foot 
in the rooms while in his occupation; and to 
obviate all excuse for feminine entrance, had 
whatever he required placed outside his door. In 
other a Mr Sturgis was a model lodger, 
paying liberally, and giving no trouble, going off 
to his club regularly every day at the same hour, 
returning only to dress for the evening, which 
he invariably spent abroad. Time sped on; the 
breeches-maker died, leaving business and lodger 
to his son ; after some years, he too died; and at 
Mr Sturgis’s urgent request, the widow kept on 
the house, until the woman-hater’s turn came to 
die, in the lodgings he had occupied for fifty 
years ; leaving behind him a fortune of a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. 

Even more afraid of woman’s wiles was Anthony 
Tripp, who, for aught we know to the contrary,. 
still exercises the rights of citizenship in New 
York state. So unsociable a mortal was Anthony, 
that he held intercourse with his own sex only 
when it was inevitable ; but if a woman approached 
his domicile, its door was instantly barred, and 
the proprietor made for the cellar. This hater of 
womankind was a man of so little curiosity, that 
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although he dwelt within a mile and a half ofa 
railroad, he had never set eyes upon it. He might 
have met a friend to his liking could he have made 
the acquaintance of a certain resident in Lambeth, 
London, who boasted that he had never slept in 
any house but that in which he was born ; and that 
in his fifty years of life he had never seen Buck- 
ingham Palace, the British Museum, or the Crystal 
Palace ; never been on the Thames, or entered a 
railway carriage. 

People not infrequently talk as if intemperance 
were confined to drunkards, instead of its being a 
vice taking many shapes, all having the character- 
istic of rendering a victim oblivious of the duties 
and decencies of life, Magliabechi with all his 
wondrous knowledge was but a poor creature ; and 
men of lesser note have made themselves worse 
than ridiculous by their eccentricities connected 
with books, Mr Ryan, librarian to the Kilkenny 
Library Society, made books his idols, denying 
himself every luxury and not a few necessaries in 
order to add to his collection ; the well-furnished 
library of which he was custodian being insuffi- 
cient to satisfy his literary cravings. He lived in 
the upper part of the Society’s premises, but 
admitted no one to enter his rooms for any purpose 
whatever. On his sudden death in 1866, their 
privacy was perforce invaded. His bedroom, or 
what passed for such, was found to contain nothing 
in the way of furniture save an old sofa, which 
had served him for a bed, upon which lay a 
i of old blankets, his sole nightly covering. 

iles of books were heaped up promiscuously in 
every direction. So in his sitting-room there was 
scarcely space to move for dust-covered volumes, 
of which the owner had apparently made very 
little use, contented, like many another collector, 
with merely having acquired them. 

A wealthy eccentric living in a French pro- 
vincial town was not open to that reproach. He 
dwelt alone in a secluded house, admitting no one 
but a charwoman, who prepared his meals ; and 
a news-agent, who brought him thirty or forty 
journals at a time. One day even they could not 
obtain admission, and the police were called upon 
to intervene. Upon entering the solitary bedroom 
in the house—a room as squalid as it well could 
be—the recluse was found dead on the bed, which 
could only be reached by passing through a ravine, 
the sides of which were composed of thousands of 
newspapers and novels, whose perusal had been 
= sole delight and occupation of his wasted 
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No time was to be lost. I went straight to the 
adjacent country barracks, and put the affair into 
the hands of the police. Unfortunately, most of 
the men had been drafted off, to quell some dis- 
turbance in Mullingar, the day before; but the 
three remaining men were put at my disposal. 
Under my guidance, they marched down to the 
public-house, effected an entrance without difli- 
culty, and searched the place from top to bottom. 
Scallan had disappeared; but we found the tinker 


calmly smoking a long clay-pipe in the kitchen. 
The nature of the crime and the vagrant char- 
acter of the culprit suggested to us the importance 
of securing him at once in barracks; so, without 
pushing our investigations any farther for the 
present, we had one offender safely landed at the 
barracks, before we went any farther to capture 
the other. Indeed, as the head-constable informed 
me, the law required that my bailiff or I should 
lodge an information before a magistrate with 
regard to Scallan, and get a warrant out for his 
body. Previous to that, it would be advisable 
to have the tinker searched ; as something calcu- 
lated to throw light on the affair might be 
discovered about his person. I saw at once the 
importance of this. We had our prisoner brought 
into an inner room, where we subjected him toa 
rigorous overhauling from head to foot. Even the 
budget itself was not forgotten. We were suc- 
cessful far beyond our expectations, and made 
some very startling discoveries indeed. In one of 
his inner pockets we found a letter without date, 
signature, or address; circumstances which in 
themselves were calculated to excite suspicion. 
The contents of the letter were as follows: 


Meet me in Scallan’s meadows on to-morrow 
(Saturday) night at about half-past eleven, and 
we'll give the Saxon’s bullocks another thin- 
ning. This will answer our purpose of chasing 
him out of Ireland just as well as the shooting 
at him or his friends would. And it is far less 
dangerous ; for he is getting quite too good at that 
revolver practice, and too confident from wearing 
that coat of mail, which I’m told he has on him 
constantly. The next thing we’ll hear is that he 
has taken to sleeping in it. Remember Scallan’s 
meadows then, at half-past eleven on Saturday 
night, 


So much for the letter. Encouraged by our 
success, I resolved thereupon to see the matter 
out. The time had come for action; and with 
this important document in our hands, it would be 
idle to dally any longer. It was impossible for the 
Major any longer to preserve his incognito ; so, 
with the consent of the head-constable of the 
barracks, I despatched a policeman to request his 
immediate attendance there on a matter of import- 
ance. This having been done, we continued our 
search. In the pockets of our tinker we found 
twenty-five shillings in silver ; an unusually large 
sum for an itinerant mender of pots. There was 
also a crumpled piece of paper, on which some- 
thing almost illegible was written. It appeared to 
be a sort of rude programme of Ribbon meetings, 
from the occurrence of the names of days in the 
week, followed by the names of certain farmers 
in the neighbourhood who were suspected of 
being connected with the Society. The pro- 
gramme for every day in the week except Satur- 
day appeared to be quite full; but, as the head- 
constable remarked to me, that omission was 
explained by the letter we had just read. We 
overhauled the budget last of all, In it we found 
a map of Castle Mahon house, demesne, and neigh- 
bourhood, with certain markings in red ink scat- 
tered through it. This I readily divined to be 
points of vantage, from which I could be attacked 
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with safety. I shuddered to observe among other 
spots thus marked out, the very spot where Mr 

arnegie had received his bullet, as also the spot 
where I had surprised the tinker, waiting presum- 
ably to catch me off my guard. We found also an 
old rusty pistol, some gun-wads, and a handful of 
percussion caps. The pistol was apparently of 
very little use ; for, besides its ancient appearance, 
it wanted a nipple. However, we discovered two 
or three such nipples at the bottom of the budget ; 
so we came to the conclusion that the firearm in 
question was about to undergo repairs at the 
tinker’s hands. 

At this point of our investigations, the Major 
arrived. Leaving the prisoner under guard, the 
head-constable and I went out and spoke to him, 
now no longer as a Major in the army, but as a 
Superintendent of the detective force. He heard 
all we had to tell him with great attention. 

‘I have been leading up to this for some time,’ 
said he. ‘The crisis has come sooner than I 
expected, owing to this lucky chance.’ 

‘Well, yes; the detective force has to thank 
chance for a good share of their boasted successes,’ 
remarked the head-constable, who was rather dis- 
satisfied to find that a detective had been prowling 
about the district without his knowledge. 

‘You are very hard on us,’ returned the Super- 
intendent. 

‘Not a bit. Mr Wharton is entitled to all the 
credit that’s to be got out of the affair; he took 
the short-cut. You detectives are a slow, round- 
about lot.’ 

‘Wait a while, Mr Head-constable,’ answered 
the Superintendent, with strange self-possession, 
‘and I’ll give you a specimen of what we are 
= to do. Has the prisoner disclosed anything 
yet?’ 

*No; of course not; he has not so much as 
opened his mouth since we arrested him, 

‘Well then, to make a beginning ; let me have 
a private interview with the fellow; I have an 
idea that I shall be able to squeeze some informa- 
tion out of him’ 

‘As you please, Mr Detective; but I’m afraid 
you'll have your pains for your trouble, as the 
saying is.’ 

*Oh, as far as the trouble goes, I don’t mind. 
—But what do you say, Mr Wharton? Will you 
make it worth the fellow’s while to confess? Of 
course, I must be able to answer such questions 
if he put them to me. The Queen’s pardon, for 
instance, and a respectable sum of money to make 
him easy for the rest of his life? Something in 
that way, you know.’ 

‘I think you may safely offer him in the Earl’s 
name,’ I replied, ‘anything you like up to three 
hundred pounds, As for the Queen’s pardon, I 
and my friends for me shall leave no stone 
unturned to obtain it.’ 

‘Enough. After that, I think I sha’n’t be long 
detained with him.’ With these words the Major 
entered into the inner room where the prisoner 
was in keeping. 

After having been closeted with him for about 
a quarter of an hour, he returned with a trium- 
phant smile upon his face, ‘Our prisoner has 
surrendered,’ said he, ‘and is now prepared to turn 
Queen’s evidence. I have gleaned from him the 
facts of the case. These are too numerous to be at 
present recapitulated, Suffice it to say, that there 


is to be an attack upon your cattle to-night at 
half-past eleven o’clock. We must be in attend- 
ance there, and catch the villains flagrante delicto, 
catch them red-handed. Meanwhile we must dis- 
charge the prisoner.’ 

‘With what view?’ asked the head-constable, 

‘To avoid suspicion on the part of his former 
accomplices, They are to suppose that our exami- 
nation has failed—that, in fact, we could make 
nothing of him,’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Night came down upon Castle Mahon, All our 
a were arranged a the Major in a quiet 

usiness-like style which served greatly to allay 
my excited feelings. Everything about the place 
went on as usual; a thing which of course was 
vitally important to the success of our scheme, 
with so many lynx-eyed Ribbonmen about. On 
the stroke of ten o’clock the Major, true to his 
usual habits, retired to his bedroom. Soon after, 
I followed his example, and having extinguished 
the light, lay down upon the bed with my clothes 
on to await the summons for sallying forth, The 
household had retired for the night, and perfect 
stillness reigned in the mansion, At eleven the 
Major tapped gently at my door. I rose and let 
him in. The time had come for starting. By 
the light of the moon I could see that he was 
fully accoutred. The only thing that remained 
was to complete my own martial preparations, It 
was a grim enough toilet, supervised by a still 
grimmer valet de chambre. Ina few minutes more 
I was ready. We made our exit from the Castle 
by the private door which the Major had availed 
himself of in his nocturnal rambles. Zn route for 
the scene of action, we were joined by two 
stalwart policemen and—the tinker. This latter 
worthy the Major absolutely insisted upon bringing 
with us; his presence, he said, would be import- 
ant for the purposes of identification, I had no 
alternative but to concur, though I was far from 
satisfied at the position of things. I knew that I 
was in a strange country, amongst a strange people, 
whom I had infuriated by certain acts, whic ie 
had been taught to look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence. I knew that there were only five of us 
at best ; and that one among our number might 
possibly be a traitor, luring us on into the jaws 
of some hostile ambuscade. Night too, added to 
the horrors of my situation, What was there to 
protect us from being riddled by the cross-fire of 
assassins, lurking behind the hedges along which 
we passed? What to prevent us from being 
annihilated by a horde of Westmeath savages, 
pouring down upon us from all sides? Absolutely 
nothing. I began heartily to wish myself safe out 
of the entire business, 

But we reached the meadows without harm. 
Once there, we noiselessly and rapidly took up our 

ositions according to a preconcerted plan of the 

ajor. The particular field which the cattle 
happened to be rs was square, and skirted 
by dense thorn hedges; lying behind which a 
person might be concealed from view and at the 
same time be able to observe everything going on 
about him. It was also hilly and of considerable 
extent ; so that to invest it completely would be a 
matter of no small difficulty, even for numbers 
much greater than our own. But in the centre of 
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the field lay the cattle which were to be attacked ; 
and the Major wisely distributed us in such a 
manner that, from our several positions we might 
have them in full view, and at a given signal be 
able to surround an attacking party on all sides. 
His dispositions having been made, the Major 
came and lay down beside me without any further 
ado. Pointing out a gap in the hedge opposite to 
ours, he told me to watch that, as the attacking 

rty would most probably enter by that way. 
This was the only remark he vouchsafed to 
make, 

And now all around us had resumed its usual 
appearance, It was almost midnight ; and save 
the barking of a dog from some distant farmhouse, 
there was nothing to break the silence. »In the 
centre of the field the devoted cattle lay huddled 
together, sleeping the sleep of innocence, uncon- 
scious of the doom that awaited them. The time 
passed slowly ; every minute seemed an hour. 

At last twelve o’clock boomed stroke after 
stroke across the intervening valley that separated 
us from the far-off towers of Castle Mahon. The 
sounds died away on the midnight air, and all 
was still once more. Suddenly my heart began 
to palpitate with nervous excitement ; I began to 
hear sounds, as of persons approaching from 
the opposite direction. But I lay close. A few 
moments more, and I could distinguish in the 
moonlight the forms of two men entering the 
field through the gap which the Major had indi- 
cated to me. I saw them take a few paces into 
the field ; then pause’ for a moment and look all 
round them, as if to reassure themselves that they 
were not being watched; then advance boldly 
towards the objects of their fiendish purpose, 
the poor helpless cattle. My excited feelings 
prompted me to rush out from my concealment, 
and to surprise the wretches ere they accom- 
plished their horrid mission ; but the strong arm 
of the Major, who divined my thoughts, restrained 
me, At last I heard a deep groan, almost like 
that of a human being in an agony of pain, One 
of the cattle had been stabbed! Instantaneously, 
the Major started to his feet, and uttered a shrill 
prolonged whistle. In answer to this signal, we 
rose up simultaneously on every side, rushed 
upon the delinquents, and hemmed them in, so as 
to preclude the possibility of escape, They, para- 
lysed with guilty fear, seemed as it were rooted 
to the ground, and made no attempt either to 
flee or to resist. Coming to close quarters with 
them, the Major directed the light of a bull’s-eye 
lantern first upon one of the delinquents, and then 
upon the other. 

Reader! imagine my astonishment at recog- 
nising the well-known features, first, of Donnelly, 
my own devoted bailiff; and secondly, those 
of Mr Carnegie, my quondam friend and 
adviser! I could hardly believe my eyes; but 
such was the fact. My surprise abating, a feeling 
of righteous indignation succeeded to its place ; 
for I now saw clearly that I had been hoaxed by 
two designing knaves. Yes, reader, it was all a 
gigantic hoax, and one, too, that had almost proved 
successful in its aim. This was, of course, to 
frighten me out of Ireland, by imposing upon my 
ignorance of the country and the 


terrors with which I had been haunted for the 


past few weeks—they seemed like years—were 
all imaginary, all utterly groundless, Yet in my 
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own defence I must say, that the two rascals 
played their parts well, and might have succeeded 
in deceiving far more subtle men than myself. 
Added to this was the fact, that all the incidental 
circumstances of the case gave colour to their 
misrepresentations, and harmonised with them in 
amanner the most surprising. It seemed like a 
veritable dream. 

But the Major appeared to treat the event as a 
matter of course—a thing to which he had been 
leading up all along. In a cool, matter-of-fact way 
he slipped a pair of handcuffs over the wrists of 
his prisoners, and gave them into the hands of the 
policemen, to convey them off to barracks. To 
officers of their intelligence a word was sufficient. 
Without more ado they marched off the ground 
with their captives, a glorious spoil! the tinker, 
apparently in high glee, following close behind. 
The Major and I brought up the rear. En passant 
he remarked to me: ‘You seem to be somewhat 
astonished at the result of our campaign, Mr 
Wharton,’ 

‘Well, yes, Major, Ireplied. ‘I must confess 
that I am astonished—in fact was never more so in 
my life. To think of it! Carnegie the devoted, 
who was at my service night and day! And 
Donnelly, who wanted me to draw up his will for 
him! I declare, it’s enough to make one despair 
of humanity.’ 

‘Clever rascals they were, Mr Wharton; and 
concocted a very neat device indeed. I must do 
them that much credit. But then they played 
their hands quite too boldly, to succeed against 
old rookers like us.’ 

‘You speak in the plural number, Major, despite 
the fact that I am as ignorant of the whole affai 
as the babe unborn,’ 

‘Oh, I mean myself and that other fellow,’ cried 
the Major, pointing to the tinker ahead of us, who, 
appropriately enough, had taken to whistling the 
Rogue's March. 

‘What, that fellow! the tinker whom we sus- 
pected of being a Ribbon delegate!’ 

‘The very same, sir. He is Detective Sergeant 
Nugent; alias the Impenetrable, from the fact that 
his disguise has never yet been seen through in his 
conduct of a case, e is one of the shrewdest 
officers in the detective service.’ 

‘Well, well! But what about that letter which 
we found in his budget ?’ 

‘Oh, only a note from Carnegie to Donnelly, 
which he picked up to-day somewhere about the 
tavern where Scallan had that drunken squabble 
with your worthy bailiff. You see, Carnegie was 
afraid that this letter might by some mischance 
fall into the hands of yourself or of the police, and 
so wrote it obscurely and without any signature. 
po course Donnelly would readily understand 
this,’ 

‘Just so, And Scallan didn’t want to murder 
my bailiff after all ?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. There had been a long- 
standing feud between them, which had been 
aggravated of late by certain misrepresentations 
which Donnelly made to you regarding Scallan. 
The latter of course came to hear of it, and seized 
the opportunity afforded, to have it out in a fair 
ht.’ 

‘But how did you come to guess the authorship 
of the letter ?’ - 

‘We guessed it from the resemblance of the 
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handwriting to that of the threatening letters, 
which frightened you so much from time to 
time.’ 

‘Yes; I understand. But what am I to make 
of his sympathising with Scallan, and his conduct 
towards me when I came upon him in the 
demesne? Even when he was being searched 
in barracks, he was as defiant as the most arrant 
Ribbonman in the country.’ 

‘Mr Wharton, we knew well that we had to 
deal with a pair of consummate knaves, who, 
under the guise of a and devotedness, 
were plotting your ruin. nder the circum- 
stances, we thought it better to leave you in 
total ignorance of what we were at, and whom 
we suspected. We knew, of course, that there 
was no immediate danger to your person.’ 

‘You were quite right, Major. But then there 
was a great deal of unnecessary humbug about 
his turning Queen’s evidence, and so forth, 

‘Well, Mr Wharton, the fact is that that rustic 
head-constable over there annoyed me a little 
when he talked about detectives and chance. I 
wanted to open his eyes a bit.’ 

‘But tell me—what about that attack on Mr 
Carnegie the other evening? You won’t be able 
to explain away that affair so easily.’ 

‘Has it not occurred to you, Mr Wharton, that 
the gentleman in question attacked himself, so to 
speak—that he plugged a bullet through his own 
coat for the express purpose of alarming you? 
From the moment I saw him, I guessed his little 
game ; and every successive step confirmed me in 
my suspicions.’ 

‘Well, well, Major ; however you may fare with 
the head-constable, you have opened my eyes at 
anyrate as to the efficiency of yourself and your 
assistant. He won’t lose his promised fee by 
changing his character; and, as for yourself, if 
my influence can do’—— 

‘Pray don’t mention it, sir. We are greatly 
obliged to you for your kind opinion, but must 
decline your offers with thanks. We have only 
done our duty.’ 

So we reached the barracks, Next day the 
culprits were brought up before the local magis- 
trate ; and by him transferred to the county jail. 
A fortnight afterwards, they were tried at the 
assizes, in the presence of a crowded court. They 
were sentenced to penal servitude for four years— 
a decision which was received with universal satis- 
faction. 

Beyond the temporary surrender of his liberty, 
Carnegie sustained no loss by the affair. For 
many years, he had been hopelessly embarrassed 
in money matters by a course of bad living, and 
had looked forward to getting the Castle Mahon 
agency as a dernier ressort. And indeed, as I 
afterwards learned, his chances of success would 
have been very good, if I had not come in to pre- 
vent them. Now, of course, all such hopes were 
out of the question. Accordingly, upon being 
liberated from prison, he did not care to return to 
the scene of his crimes and disgrace ; but, giving 
his numerous creditors the slip, set sail at once 
for Canada. What have been his fortunes there, I 
know not; for he has never since been heard of. 

With Donnelly, however, the case was different. 
Under the system of misrule which had been 
maintained by my predecessor in office, he had 
fattened upon the spoils wrung from the unfortu- 


nate tenants under various pretences; or, what 
was still worse, obtained from them as bribes, 
under no pretence at all. No application for a 
farm was considered safe, unless an understand- 
ing had been come to with the all-potent bailiff ; 
and no surrender of land near his place was 
ever made without his coming in for a corner of 
it some way or another ; so that, from being origi- 
nally a poor cotter under Mr Carnegie senior, 
he had risen in time to be one of the most 
extensive tenant-farmers in the county. By the 
scheme which he concocted with Carnegie, he 
had hoped to banish from the agency a man most 
unsuitable for his purposes. Again, Scallan’s 
meadows were adjacent to his homestead; and 
he had a promise of them from his fellow-con- 
spirator, as a sort of reward, in case the latter 
came to be appointed in my place. But fortune, 
so long favourable, had at last turned. To crown 
all, was the fact that a number of documents 
had been brought to light, implicating him 
in fraudulent acts towards both landlord and 
tenants, A friendly hint was given to him that 
an attempt to return to the neighbourhood would 
lead to his rearrest. He was wise enough to take 
the hint, and emigrated, as his partner in crime 
had done, to Canada, Thither his wife and family 
foll3wed him, after having realised their property ; 
a thing, indeed, which they did with all speed 

ossible. Now that all their ill-gotten power was 
Tost, they were glad to escape from neighbours 
who regarded them only with feelings of hatred 
and derision, 

On the second day after the arrests, Scallan 
and his wife left the neighbourhood. The carts 
had at last come from Tipperary. Previous to 
their departure, they both came e to Castle 
Mahon to pay me a sort of farewell visit. As 
Scallan himself even in his most sober moments. 
was not much of a talker, Mrs Scallan undertook 
in his name the task of apologising for the bad 
language he had used to me some time before, 
To reproduce her own words—she saw the merits 
of the case as plain as a pikestaff. There was 
no better man in the world than Scallan ; but it 
stood to sense, that the sweetest-tempered man in 
the world was apt to lose control over his tongue, 
when under the influence of a villainous whisky 
combined with that of a still more villainous 
bailiff. So she delivered herself, and they took 
their leave. I have since heard that they are 
faring much better in their new abode than they 
ever did before. As for the vacated homestead, 
it has been allotted by me to one of Mrs Scallan’s 
relatives—a ‘ daycent’ Maginnis, 

My wife and children have long since joined 
me here, to reside en permanence in Ireland. 
By the courtesy of her noble kinsman, we 
occupy the charming seat of Castle Mahon. Lit. 
up by their presence, it has lost all its former 
dreary looks, and seems transformed into a perfect 
Elysium. I have got a brand-new bailiff, who 
does his work honestly, fearlessly, and, what is of 
especial importance in the case of sentimental 
Ireland, with tact. The time I do not spend at 
home, I devote to acquainting myself with the 
individual concerns of the tenants; and the result 
I find is, that the relations between them and 
inyself are becoming more and more satisfactory 
every day. My experience is, that an intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of each one on his 
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estate is nothing more than the duty of a land- 
agent. Be that as it may, it is certainly the best 
means of preventing such ludicrous occurrences 
as attended my first—and last—eviction, 
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TE opening out of the St Gothard Tunnel, the 
meeting of the two excavating parties within a few 
inches of the true direction, the behaviour of air- 
eurrents in the long alley, with other attendant 
circumstances, are beginning to lose the charm of 
novelty, and are passing into the matter-of-course 
category. A tunnel through Vesuvius on under 
the Channel would perhaps revive the interest in 
long subterranean borings; but the projected 
piercing of the Arlberg, the Simplon, or Mont 
Blane will be mere feats of hewing and blasting. 
Meanwhile the question, How to provide proper 
ventilation ? waits for solution. The air of tunnels 
is notoriously disagreeable. This objection it is 
thought may be overcome ; and a means for keep- 
ing the Gothard Tunnel free from hot stifling fumes 
and pungent steam is talked about. It is to make 
use of dynamo-electric machines for the passage 
through the mountain, instead of the ordinary 
locomotives, The locomotives would bring the 
trains to the entrance of the tunnel, and being 
there detached, the dynamo-electric machine would 
be hooked on, and haul the train to the opposite 
entrance, where a locomotive would be waiting to 
take the train on. Of water-power at each end, to 
be had for nothing, there is no lack. This would 
drive the turbines employed in driving the electric 
machines and producing currents powerful enough 
for the work required. This seems, therefore, to 
be a fine opportunity to develop all that is advan- 
tageous in the use of dynamo-electric machines on 
a large scale, and to shew that they do not vitiate 
the air of a tunnel. 

The rapidly moving comet which appeared in 
the southern hemisphere in February last had a 
head described as a faint nebulous mass with a 
slight central condensation, while its tail was a 
bright streak about twenty-five degrees in length. 
It was watched by observers in South America, in 
Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope. It took 
astronomers by surprise ; and slipped out of sight 
all too soon to allow of satisfying their curiosity, 
or enabling them to determine its orbit. The 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society points 
out a resemblance between this comet and one 
which appeared in 1843; and he asks in a letter 
addressed to the Astronomer-Royal: ‘Can it be 
possible that there is such a comet in the system, 
almost grazing the sun’s surface in perihelion, and 
revolving in less than thirty-seven years ?’ 

The astronomer at the Liverpool Observatory 
states in his last Report that more than three 
thousand chronometers have been tested in such 
a way as to supply the necessary data for cal- 
culating the corrections required by changes of 
temperature. Among them are the chronometers 
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of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. ‘Each 
ship,’ we are told, ‘is furnished with three chrono- 
meters, which may be called a, b,c. The rates of 
these instruments are supplied from the Observa- 
tory for every five degrees of temperature from 
45° to 95° inclusive. By means of these rates, the 
Greenwich time for each chronometer is obtained 
daily by merely adding the rate for the observed 
temperature to the error of the instrument for the 
preceding day ; a is then first compared with ), 
and then with c. In this way the differences of 
Greenwich mean time between @ and 6 and 
between a and c are found daily’ A few minutes 
suffice for the operation ; but the result is impor- 
tant ; for the ship which carried the instruments 
‘crossed the equator twice, and passed twice 
through the Straits of Magellan, and the error of 
longitude by the mean of the three chrono- 
meters appears scarcely to have exceeded two or 
three miles at any time during the voyage.’ 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris have con- 
ferred their Lalande prize on Mr Peters of 
Clinton, United States, who, by his own per- 
severing watchfulness, has discovered forty-three 
of the now large group of minor planets. When 
the elderly men of these days were boys, four 
very small planets were known as occupying a 
position between Mars and Jupiter. By subse- 
quent observation (in which Mr Peters has borne 
excellent part) the number has been increased 
to more than two hundred. The more the num- 
ber is augmented, the more interesting do these 
tiny stars become to the astronomer ; for they are 
regarded theoretically as the relics of a large 
planet, of which they occupy the place, subject 
to the general laws of our planetary system. 
Thus it is that the plodding observers prepare 
the way for the theories of philosophers. 

A remarkable fact noted during Nordenskjéld’s 
north-east voyage was that no displays of aurora 
were seen similar to those which so frequently 
appear in European latitudes. All that the 
hardy explorers on board the Vega saw was a 
faint luminous arc, apparently always in the 
same place in the latitude of the magnetic pole. 

At Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a work of some magnitude, as Mr 
Pickering the Director states in his annual Report, 
has been undertaken, It is the determination of 
the light of all the stars visible to the naked eye 
in that locality. A catalogue of four thousand 
stars was formed, and as each one is to be 
observed three times, that is on three evenings, 
it is obvious that the observers will have to 
be patient and persevering. The photometer 
employed in measuring the light is a horizontal 
telescope with two objectives, By means of 
two prisms mounted in front of the telescope, 
the pole-star is reflected into one object glass, and 
the star to be measured into the other. The 
cones of light being made to coincide, both are 
seen in the same field; and thus the star under 
examination can be compared with the pole-star, 
and its quantity of light ascertained to a nicety. 
By another series of observations, the trans- 

arency of the air at different altitudes is to 
% determined, and thereby it will be possible 
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to detect progressive changes in the light of the 
pole-star. It is worthy of mention here that 


the observatory having become cramped in its |” 


operations through want of funds, a number 
of persons, including ladies, have promised to 
contribute an annual sum of five thousand dollars 
during five years, and thus revive the old place 
into vigorous activity. 

A French physicist, after study of the records 
of earthquakes from the beginning of the last 
century, finds that the disturbances are most 

uent when Jupiter and Saturn are in certain 
positions; and from this he predicts that the 
number of earthquakes will be large in 1886, 
1891, 1898, 1900, and onwards to 1930, where 
his calculations stop for the present. In one 
sense it may be regarded as fortunate that the 
world must wait six years before the prediction 
can be verified, 

Forestry is a subject much more studied in 
France than in England. One of the Under 
Secretaries of State is Director of Forests, with 
control of a large body of foresters. It has been 
arranged that these men shall make notes of 
such natural history phenomena as fall within 
their observation, to be delivered to the central 
Meteorological Office at Paris. It has been said 
of meteorologists by an eminent Frenchman, 
that they too often neglect observations of 
animal or vegetable physiology; and he re- 
commends that ‘the dates of the arrival and 
departure of migratory birds, the leafing and 
flowering of plants, and the ripening of corn, 
should be ‘noted in each district. And, in the 
interests of agriculture, there should be careful 
registration of the date of sowing and harvest- 
ing the principal crops, and of cutting the hay 
near the observatories. This would soon give 
for each department facts of considerable prac- 
tical importance; for it would be possible to 
predict more than a month beforehand, within 
two or three days, the date of the harvest, and 
furnish agriculturists with other data of equal 
utility.’ Long series of observations of plants 
would yield evidence as regards slow changes of 
climate : an interesting question in pure science, 
The employment of hundreds of foresters as 
observers is a good step towards gathering in the 
results indicated in the foregoing suggestions, 

At a meeting of the Essex Institute, held at 
Salem, Massachusetts, an account was given of the 
pine-trees, which are the principal forest-trees of 
that county; and the speaker expressed a hope 
that America would follow the example of Europe 
as regards the planting of trees and rearing of 
woods and forests. He recommends that the 
important functions performed by forests in rela- 
tion to the health, wealth, and proper develop- 
ment of a country, should be brought into the 
common schools of the State as a subject of study. 
Then, as he remarks, ‘in the half of a generation, 
the young men and women of the al would be 
a gga to understand the justice and wisdom of 

tate enactments, which now almost all would 
consider hardships. To educated intelligence, 
rather than to force of law, should the community 
look to see the pine-tree respected and valued.’ 

Mauritius, it appears, is taking pains to intro- 
duce trees from other countries and rear plan- 
tations. Among the most thriving are the 
eucalyptus, teak, and mahogany ; but it is found 


necessary to protect them during their early years 
from hurricanes by barriers of bush. 

Among the plants classed by botanists as 
Euphorbiacea, one variety which grows abun- 
dantly in Natal yields a gum which after careful 
trial is found to protect iron from rust, whether 
on land or in the water. An iron plate coated 
with this gum was sunk during two years in one 
of the docks at Chatham ; and was as clean when 
taken out as when first put in. Judging from this 
result, an iron ship coated with the euphorbia 
gum should be safe from corrosion and from 
foulness; that is, the clinging of barnacles and 
weeds under water. The gum when laid on and 
dry, is said to have a glassy appearance ; and we 
are told that when applied to woodwork, it pre- 
vents the ravages of the white ants. 

At the last annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society, the Chairman made a few remarks, which 
are significant when taken in connection with 
what precedes. The number of members is too 
few. ‘Do we not,’ says the Chairman, ‘ride our 
own special hobby-horses a little too hard, and so 
deter those who are not specialists from joinin 
us? Could we not organise a series of pelloiiall 
Reports on injurious insects, and so secure the 
adhesion of agriculturists and horticulturists ? 
Can we not obtain for our Transactions more 
papers of an anatomical or philosophic character, 
more papers on classification or distribution, on 
the morphology and development of insects, on 
the light thrown by entomology on the problems 
of general biology? Papers like these would be 
readable by naturalists who are not specially 
entomologists.’ 

That Australia is rich in flowering plants and 
shrubs becomes more and more evident as botanists 

ursue their researches in that country, and pub- 
ish the results in the Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales and other journals, 
In one of their recent numbers, an interesting 
account is given of the flora of tropical Queens- 
land, with description of certain magnificent 
aquatic plants, among which are the grand 
Pythagorean bean—or pink water-lily, as the 
Australians call it—which in ancient days was 
so plentiful in Egyptian waters. The appearance 
of the lagoons when this plant is in bloom is 
especially beautiful. Of another species, with 
double white flowers, we are told that its leaves, 
instead of lying flat on the water and floating 
wide, stand up above the surface in a close cluster, 
giving one the idea of their having been blown in 
a heap by a high wind, presenting a singular effect 
far as eye can reach, 

The Rev. Professor Haughton, of Dublin, has 
published a second edition of his interesting and 
instructive work, Principles of Animal Mechanics, 
in which, though it contains nearly five hundred 
pages, he has not been able to use more than 
a tenth part of the materials at his disposal. His 
object is to shew ‘the mutual advantages obtain- 
able by anatomists and geometers from a combina- 
tion of the sciences which they cultivate.’ Anato- 
mists will gain by the increased precision which 
numerical statements must give to their observa- 
tions, and geometers will find in anatomy a new 
field of problems opened out to their investigation. 

‘I have met,’ says Professor Haughton, ‘in the 
course of my investigations with numerous in- 
stances, in the muscular mechanism of the verte- 
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brate animals, of the application of the principle 
of least action in nature; by which I mean that 
the work to be done is effected by means of the 
existing arrangement of the muscles, bones, and 
joints, with a less expenditure of force than would 
e possible under -~ other arrangement, so that 
any alteration would be a positive disadvantage to 
the animal, If, as I consider probable, this fact 
should prove to be of much wider occurrence in 
nature than these instances shew, it may serve to 
give us some slight glimpse of the mechanism by 
which the conservation of species in nature is 
secured,” 

Sheep-disease is a subject which has been much 
discussed notwithstanding the turmoil of politics, 
By naturalists and graziers, one disease produced 
by a parasite termed distoma, is known as 
‘flukes ;’? and the way in which the sheep become 
infested by this pe other parasites is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting question in natural history. 
Interesting too as a question of profit and loss ; 
for the saving of our woolly flocks would be 
enormous if a remedy could be found. Is there 
no one among the many aspirants for fame and 
fortune who will set himself earnestly to work, 
make out the whole history of the case, and find 
a remedy? He would be in every sense a bene- 
factor. 

Another question is water-supply, an important 
question for Londoners, who are called on to pay 
heavily for water ‘still unfit for dietetic purposes,’ 
being ‘excessively polluted with organic matter.’ 
In some quarters it is thought that one central 
authority would be able to bring in pure water— 
water a er free from the slightest taint of 
sewage, at one-third of the cost of taking over the 
property of the water-companies. That which 
was possible to ancient Rome, ought not to be 
impossible to modern England ; and if our rivers, 
as appears from official evidence, must be sewage 
drains, there are springs enough in our northern 
and western hills and under our southern chalk 
to supply an endless stream of bright pure water. 

It is refreshing to learn that there is at least one 
uncontaminated river—the Uruguay, which has 
been found by analysis to be perhaps the purest 
stream in the world; for the water thereof contains 
somewhat less than four parts of solid matter in 
one hundred thousand, even at a distance of five 
hundred miles from its. source. The Parana, on 
the contrary, which, uniting ‘with the Uruguay, 
forms the great estuary known as the river Plate, 
is of very muddy appearance, from the large 
quantity of clay which it holds in suspension. 

In a 4 on ‘Explosive Agents applied to 
Industrial oses,” read at a meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, a compressed 
powder was described which has great advantages 
over granular powder, ‘ on the score of convenience 
and comparative safety, as well as of greater effi- 
ciency.” A new class of nitro-glycerine os 
devised by Nobel, was also described. Of these, 
the so-called ae elatine may be taken as the 
type. It is prefera . to dynamite, being more 
potent, and less liable to danger in actual use. 

The advantages of circular saws with movable 
teeth are more and more appreciated in America, 
and are thus set forth. The teeth being drop- 
forged, from bar steel, are regular in size and 


use for the whole saw; they pass better and more 


smoothly than solid teeth through wet and fibrous 
wood ; the loss of time in filing is obviated, as also 
the loss in diameter of a solid saw consequent on 
the filing. If a tooth is lost from a solid saw, the 
mill must stand still until the saw has been refiled 
into working order ; but the sawyer who has a 
bag full of little ‘ bits’ (movable teeth) which cost 
three-halfpence each, is independent of accidents, 
and can replace a lost tooth without delay. The 
advantage thus gained in places far away from a 
saw-factory may be easily seen and understood, 
There are many such places in our own colonies, 

Shell-mounds containing relics of the primeval 
tribes of Japan have been found at Omori, near 
Tokio. A full description of the mounds and of 
the articles collected has been published by the 
Science Department of the University of Tokio, 
with ample illustration in eighteen plates, wherein 
ethnologists may find examples for comparison 
with the relics discovered in other countries, A 
kind of wheat which was cultivated in Egypt in 
the ancient days has been found in the Lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, also the seeds of a species 
of flax ; from which the conclusion has been drawn 
that the Lake-dwellers were of African origin. 

Mr Gillman of Detroit, in writing on ‘The 
Ancient Men of the Great Lakes,’ makes a few 
remarks about skulls, which anthropologists gene- 
rally would do well to remember. ‘ Cranial capa- 
city,’ he says, ‘must not be implicitly regarded 
as of physiological import. Otherwise we should 
have the anomaly of the civilised, refined Peru- 
vian with a skull the cubic contents of which are 
nearly identical with those of the Australians and 
Hottentots, and are largely exceeded by those of 
the brutal North American Indian. Unless the 
quality of the brain can be represented at the 
same time as the quantity, brain measurement 
cannot be assumed as an indication of the 
intellectual position of races any more than of 
individuals,’ 

Beaumontague—a substance which has recently 
been brought prominently before the notice of the 

ublic in connection with the ironwork of the 
ill-fated Tay Bridge—is a composition of borings, 
brimstone, pitch, sal-ammoniac, rosin, and bees- 
wax, The borings—that is, the particles of cast- 
iron cut away in the boring of a cylinder or any 
other casting—are small and fine. For the pre- 
paration of beaumontague, all the above sub- 
stances, added in equal quantities—save the sal- 
ammoniac, of which but little should be used— 
are placed in an open vessel over a fire, and there 
allowed to remain, with occasional stirrings, until 
the mixture melts down into a thick viscid body. 
The vessel is then taken off the fire ; and the con- 
tents, when somewhat cooled, are poured out, and 
rolled by hand into small balls about two inches 
in diameter, while still hot and viscid. These 
balls rapidly cool and harden, and are then laid 
aside until required. The method of filling a 
hole in an iron casting with beaumontague is 

erformed without much difficulty. The balls are 

roken up into small lumps, and the operator 
having filled the hole with these lumps, presses 
them in with a red-hot iron, upon the application 
of which the beaumontague is rapidly melted by the 
heat, and speedily fills up the angles and crevices 
of the hole. When this operation is completed, 
the surface is filed smooth, a little foundry-sand 
rubbed over it; and in five minutes the beau- 
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montague has set hard, and all traces of the 
former flaw have been removed. 

It will be thus seen that beaumontague is a 
substance used for disguising defective castings, a 
fact which ought to demand judicial inquiry. 


FLEUSS, THE DIVER. 


We lately presented an account of Mr Fleuss’s 
discovery of a method of diving and living under 
water without recourse to air-tubes. As corro- 
borating what we stated regarding this remarkable 
person and his discovery, the following appears in 
the Times of April 27. 

‘Mr Fleuss made his first appearance at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, last night, in the large 
tank built for the whale and used by the seals. 
His remarkable performance under water was better 
seen than it has heen elsewhere either during the 
few months of the exhibition of his apparatus at the 
Polytechnic or at Brighton. He can stay under 
water for five hours without an air-tube or any 
other communication with the surface; and this 
absence of encumbrance gives him much greater 
freedom than other divers possess, He can, for 
instance, lie down and bend his body in any position 
without fear of being lifted or floated up, and with- 
out suffering from the obstruction of the long pipe 
which usually connects the head of a diver with a 
boat above. In short, he possesses the principal 
advantage which distinguishes an animal from a 
plant ; he moves independently instead of being 
rooted to one spot. Fore-shortened in the water, he 
presents a curious appearance, with great goggle 
eyes in his burnished helmet, a strong water-tight 
dress, and water-boots. The spectators amuse 
themselves by throwing pence for him to pick up, 
or by writing messages to him on cardboard, 
which he reads and answers on cardboard, always 
under water. He sharpens his pencil under water, 
gives and receives signals with a cord, and is to 
experiment on the submarine use of the telephone. 
At Ryde he walked for a quarter of a mile under 
the sea; at Brighton he went down in five 
fathoms by the chain pier in rough weather. If 
he could eat under water, Mr Fleuss says he 
could stay for a longer period than the five hours 
which he gives as the ordinary limit. Yesterday 
afternoon he remained two hours and seven 
minutes under water in the Aquarium, and again 
went down for half an hour in the evening. 
In a short lecture on his apparatus which Mr 
Fleuss gave in the evening immediately on 
returning to the upper air, he stated that his 
method is no secret, that it is patented, and that 
the specifications are accordingly published. In 
every draught of breath we draw we take in a 
certain amount of oxygen with four times as much 
nitrogen. A little of the oxygen becomes fixed 
in the form of carbonic acid, and the air thus 
deteriorated becomes unfit to breathe. If, how- 
ever, the place of the missing oxygen is taken by a 
fresh supply, the mixture becomes again fit for 
breathing. According to Mr Fleuss, he takes 
down compressed oxygen to supply the place of 
that which is eae : in other words, he has 
invented a set of anti-lungs, which perform a 
function precisely the reverse of that of the lungs 


roper. This was confessedly a rough, popular, 
ty, and generalised explanation. A more scien- 
tific account may be expected from the lecture on 
the subject which Dr B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., 
who is specially qualified for the investigation by 
his well-known experiments on ozone, is to deliver 
at the Society of Arts, It will be remembered 
that it was to the same Society that Professor 
Tyndall explained the fireman’s respirator, which 
has since proved in practice so valuable an instru- 
ment in straining the bad air at fires before it 
reaches the lungs, and so enabling the fireman to 
breathe what air is left among smoke and noxious 
vapours, Mr Fleuss’s method is still more effec- 
tual, because he carries his own supply of oxygen 
with him in a compressed form, and has thus 
been enabled to breathe in an atmosphere in which 
there is no appreciable quantity of air at all. 
He states that he has gone through fire-damp 
(carburetted hydrogen) and choke-damp (carbonic 
acid), and could exist in the charged receiver 
of a gas factory. In the great helmet and in the 
hollows of his armour there is room for a certain 
quantity of air, and this is -_ fresh and con- 
stantly renewed by a stream of oxygen, the pres- 
sure of which he regulates by a tap at will. To 
refresh himself, he increases the flow of oxygen; 
and when he requires no stimulus, diminishes it, 
Mr Fleuss is a young and vigorous man, who has 
served in the steamboats of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. His apparatus is certainly 
very ingenious and effective, and well worthy of 
attention,’ 


THE LEAFY TIME OF JUNE. 


Tuk leaves are green upon the bough ; 
The swallow’s on the wing ; 

The cuckoo’s note, from yonder wood, 
Doth all melodious ring. 


It is the time when every bird 
His mellowest pipe doth tune : 

Of cloudless skies, of summer flowers, 
The leafy time of June ! 


The lilies white, upon the pool 
Their golden stamens shew ; 

Their snowy cups bright-mirrored in 
The silver stream below. 


And like a meteor flashing swift 
And sudden from the sky, 

Darts, arrowy, across the reeds 
The jewelled dragon-fly. 


The rose’s scent and meadow-hay 
Perfume the summer air ; 

The buttercups and cowslip bells 
Their yellowest vestments wear. 


For ’tis the balmy blossom-time, 
When Nature doth attune 
All hearts her beauties to enjoy— 
The leafy time of June! 
A. H. 
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